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The Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court 




















In the character of her heroine We 
meet the most subtle, perplexing, baffling, 
and fascinating woman whom Mrs. Ward 
has yet depicted. 

—The St. Louis Republic. 


Since Becky Sharp there has been 
no girl in English literature quite fit to 
compare with Julie Le Breton. 

—E. S. Martin. 


Lady Roses Daughter 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


The creator of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter has giben her a personality 
which tempts and tantalizes. 


Love is not here the sentimental 
emotion of the ordinary nobel or play, but 
the power that purges the weaknesses and 
vivifies the dormant nobilities of men and 
women.— The Academy, London. 


—Brooklyn Eagle, 


Tulie Le Breton has the mysterious 
gift of the emotions; her stormy, im- 
pulstbe nature sets the nerbes of others 
vibrating.—The Milwaukee Free Press, 








The Redfields 
Succession 


By HENRY B. BOONE 
@ KENNETH BROWN 


Authors of “‘ Eastover Court House ’’ 


The scenes of this story are laid principally in 
Virginia, and give an accurate and entertaining 
account of Virginia country life. The principal 
characters are a Southern girl and an impecunious 
newspaper reporter, who, however, is a fine 
fellow at bottom, and a descendant of an old 
Virginia family. The love story is cleverly 
managed and piques the reader’s interest from 
first to last. Scenes of fox hunting and other 
country sports are described with much dash 
and color. 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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The Black | 
Lion Inn 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Author of the “‘ Wolfville ’’ Stories 


Mr. Lewis is the legitimate successor of Bret 
Harte. His stories of life in the West are 
classics. In his new book the cow-punchers, 
miners, half-breeds, and adventurers meet at 
the Black Lion Inn and tell their stories. The 
tales are all full of life, vigor, and that racy . 
American humor which has already made the 
author’s work so popular. : 


Sixteen Striking Drawings by 
Frederic Remington 


Post 8bo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


The centenary of Emerson’s birth is to be celebrated on May 25. The reader is referred to an 
article by W. D. Howells on the following page 








Impressions 
By William D 


FTER the powers that direct this publication had, asked me 
to write of the very great man whose hundredth birth- 
day we are all celebrating, and [ had unwarily assented, 
1 bethought me, tardily enough, of begging to look at 
the various pictures of him which they méant to repro- 

duce, but which they have since more advisedly withheld from the 
public. My vague notion was that these might enable me to do some- 
thing of the sort that the powers owned they wanted: something 
reminiscent, special, peculiar, of such inspiration as my having seen 
him, spoken with him, personally known him (at least in that de- 
gree of personality of which his starry substance was susceptible 
from an earthling so far below him), might have eventuated in. 
I found the likenesses all very like; no photograph could well 
err as to the beautiful Greek serenity of Emerson's looks; and yet 
they all seemed to me a shade, or several shades, severer than 
he seemed; they Jacked that certain wise sweetness, remotely 
touched with humor, which was the first and last characteristic 
of his face; and I have since wondered if a composite of the sev- 
eral pictures would not have brought this more to the surface. A 
composite likeness is never quite true, of course, but it has the truth 
in it, and this may come out through the blend. As far as the 
camera is concerned, it is the effect of an unimpeachable veracity, 
and having been persuaded by much criticism that I am little 
other than a camera myself, I am not wholly without the hope 
that if I assemble my impressions of him, and print them, or re- 
print them, one upon another, something of his veritable pres- 
ence may show from. them. 

I first saw Emerson when I heard him lecture in the West, but 
I first met him at Concord in 1860. Then I saw him again and 
again in Boston between the vear 1866, when I went to live in 
Cambridge, and that last of his years, 1882, when he died, But 
it was not oftenest about the oflice of the magazine of which I 
was an under editor and he was a most high contributor that I 
saw him. Sometimes, indeed, he was to be seen there, a tall, spare 
form, slightly stooped, but so as from within rather than with- 
out that it only seemed urbanely bowed; and then if one asked 
one might be presented to him without fear of causing him em- 
harrassment from his recollection of a former introduction. He 
was already beginning to forget, to achieve an identity independent 
of the memory which constitutes, the unsevered consciousness of 
other men. This gift of purely spiritual continuity evinced itself 
publicly as well as privately, and it was part of the singular plea- 
sure of hearing him lecture, to see him lose his place in his manu- 
script, turn the leaves over with inaudible sighs, and then go smil- 
ing on. Once T remember how, when some pages fell to the floor 
and were picked up for him and put before him, he patient- 
Iv waited the result with an unconcern as great as that of 
any in his audience. He was, in fact, the least anxious of those 
present, for by that time it had come about that. the old popular 
cavil and doubt of him had turned into a love and reverence so 
deep and true that his listeners all cared more than he to have the 
distractions of the accident end in his triumph. 

If J linger in such trivial, fond records, it is because, perhaps as 
much as anything, they seem to paint a condition, mystical and 
pathetic, and vet more awe than pity inspiring, which became more 
and more characteristic of Emerson in the impressions of the wit- 
ness. [ have a sense of having told before of an experience at 
a-‘dinner given to Longfellow on the completion of his Dante. 
when Emerson came in and took a chair between a young brother 
author (how young one’s brother authors used to be!) and this 
idle rememberer, and atoned for all his) past forgetfulnesses 
of me. T had been lamenting my lack of a personality persistent 
enough for my continuous acquaintance with Emerson, and the 
voung brother author had been boasting that Emerson always 
knew him. The sage looked warily at both of us, as if trying to 
make something respectively of us. after he sat down, and then 
said to my friend, * Mr. Howells. what do you think of the poetry 
of William Morris?” It was the only time that he recognized me 
with so little effort on his part, or so little merit on mine, and I 
was naturally more satisfied than my friend. 

Now and then [ saw Emerson at the dinners of the Saturday 
Club, where he was apt to be constant. and sometimes after mak- 
ing sure of both who and what I was, he would address me some 
grave and courteous conversation, always with that apparent will- 
ingness to be instructed by any fellow-man, which did not so much 
flatter one in ideal of one’s self as confirm one in one’s ideal of 
him. In these or like moments he was exquisite, because he was 
exquisitely sincere; and however preposterously insuflicient the 
poor fellow-man might be for such purposes of comparison, so 
exquisitely modest. He seemed to have the faith, if not the ex- 
pectation, that something might come from his communion with 
that poor fellow-man which would enrich him, without reducing 

‘ the other to destitution. But his attitude necessarily left the 
treasures of thought to be contributed by the poor man, and that 
is doubtless why I cannot recall anything very inspired from his 
savings on these occasions. IT think it was all an effect, his 
kindness toward my youth, a blossom of the rather vol- 
untary festivity which flowered after the feast in’ the sage’s 
smoking a cigar. It was as if one then saw Dante smoking, 
and one saw it with all the reverence due the spectacle. 
Neither eating nor drinking associates itself distinet'y with 
even these thoughts of Emerson, who, hewever, ate and drank 
none the less, and was approachable enough by the playfulness of, 
lighter spirits, though I should have felt safer in keeping my own 
lightness from other men. 
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Emerson could be severe when he felt that his dignity had 
been trifled with or his patience abused; and Mr, J. T. Trowbridge 
has lately told, in his charming biography, how he refused the 
acquaintance of a newspaper editor who had pursued him with 
petty ridicule and persistent misunderstanding. “I have nothing 
for him, and he has nothing for me,” he said; and he was right; 
he did not resent it, but he would not personally tolerate the 
author of the wilful and stupid annoyance: they had literally noth- 
ing for each other. He kept his resentments, such as they were, for 
use in behalf of his friends, and I have already elsewhere related 
how in my first meeting with him I suffered rebuke for quoting 
from a cruel criticism of his neighbor, the poet Channing, by Poe. 
whom Emerson called to mind with feigned effort as * the jingle- 
man.” No man is ever so free of his environment as he seems to 
outer men, and especially to. after men, and Emerson was much 
more Concordian probably. than any but his Concordian contem- 
poraries knew. It was my misfortune never to see him on his vil- 
lage ground after that first time; but once, at that kindly Fields 
house in Boston, which, with its graceful literary traditions, was of 
a type now lost to the world elsewhere, I heard him, as it were, 
on that ground, while he read a paper to a chosen circle on a 
character of rare local quality. I do not know whether this paper 
has been anywhere printed, but if it has not been, it is no great 
invasion of its privacy to say that it related to an elder kins- 
woman of the poct’s who was known to all her friends for her 
singular but very sincere passion for death. Her ambition of it, 
as a condition, was so absolute, that she was not moved by the 
scoffs of her family, and accepted in the same blithe spirit 
the gay salutation of the relative who used to wish her joy of the 
worms. 

The sketch was a humorous tribute to a whimsical memory. 
and it was confided, with certain spare glimmers of amusement 
proper to a man who doubtless laughed, sometimes, but who could 
have been knewn to few in the moments when he went farther than 
a smile. I at least never saw him pass the limit, and my prevail- 
ing sense of him is that of a gentle gravity. He left always the 
same spiritual image in the eye, which, since our spirits are 
clothed in flesh and our bodies in turn are vested in garments of 
a confmon tailoring, relates itself in the retrospect to that tall 
slender figure, urbanely bowed, with rather narrow. rather sloping 
shoulders, on which the beautiful head was statuesquely set, afd 
from which hung a coat always of scholarly black, of no special 
date or fashion, but of an apparently unconscious formal con- 
formity to the ideal of the frocks of other men. 

In this figure the mind and the man Emerson had shown them- 
selves to so many thousands of Americans in every part of the 
country that he was popularly accepted as a great prophet if 
not our greatest poet. The people, if they did not hear 
him gladly, heard him hopefully.. and with the sense that 
somehow he was with them and for them. If they did not 
always know what he meant they knew that he meant what he 
said, and the meaning of the prophet often interprets itself to the 
soul without passing through the mind. But the supposed ob- 
security of Emerson was always more a stupid and impudent pre- 
tension of his purblind critics than a sense in his straight hearers 
or readers, as any one may satisfy himself by taking any of his 
essays or poems and approaching them in the simplicity and sin- 
cerity that inspired them. What great things they say, in what 
a great. plain fashion! If one will come to them out of the din 
of the day’s events, and give one’s self up silently and reverently 
te the charm of their truth, spoken gravely, spoken quaintly, they 
will seem of the latest thinking: and we will find in them not 
to-day’s news, but to-morrow’s, which is more important. He set 
his bound so far and reached it so easily that. the rest of the world 
has not caught up with him: it was only in his distance before 
us that he could ever have been dim. 

Other readers of his life will have been struck, perhaps, as T was 
with the cool patience of his spare allusions to slavery, in the let- 
ters he wrote home on his early visit to the South. These were 
the expressions of a nature which did not at once flame forth what 
was kindling within. When the time came, no one could speak 
of slavery as he spoke. He had: never any plan-of social reform. 
but the latest reformer can draw reasons from him keener and 
clearer than any that his creed supplies. In literary form, both as 
to his verse and his prose, he was an idealist, but the realist who 
is trying to paint the next thing as he sees it, can find help in him, 
which hardly Aristotle himself can give.-.He was patrician in his 
tastes and. preferences, as the philosopher has often been, but 
his democracy, his gospel of equality and fraternity is of a force 
which the world has still to feel from any other. There is little 
or nothing of formal literary criticism in him, but all his work is 
a precept to that highest literary art which has. freed itself from 
art. He lived nearly his whole life in a little town of a few 
thousand people, though among minds of rare enlightenment, but 
his tone is cosmopolitan. Of all the Americans dedicated to phil- 
osophy, in.that large meaning which includes wsthetics, -he seems 
to me the properest American; and, in the realm only apparently 
apart, likest that supreme American type, Abraham Lincoln, of 
whom one who had seen both could not help thinking, when stand- 
ing in his living presence. Next after Lincoln, there are reasons 
why he should have wider and fuller recognition than almost any 
other American, for he interpreted the American spirit in homely 
images and instances as poetically true to it as the point and pith 
of Lincoln’s stories were humorously true to it. Emerson talked in 
tropes, and Lincol:. in parables, as all America still talks. 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION AT ST. LOUIS 


The ceremonies on April 30, attending the centenary of the Louistana Purchase, were noteworthy for the presence of the President and the 
only living ex-President of the United States, as well as for the unusual military display. This photograph, taken by our special photog- 
rapher, Mr. N. Lazarnick, shows the troops immediately after passing the reviewing-stand as they marched by the Building of Varied Industries 




















































Why America is 


N 1896 a New York engineer, M. Seigey Friede, completed the 

first journey ever made over what is now the route of the 

completed Chinese Eastern railway from Newchwang to Mouk- 

den and beyond. He met the Russian engineers on their way 

southward surveying the railway through Manchuria, and 
secured from them contracts for the greater part of the material 
used in the construction of Russia’s railways in the Far East. 
From that moment began America’s commercial and political in- 
terest in Russian Asia. 

To-day Manchuria may be described as the northern province of 
China, lately Americanized, at a vast expense to Russia, by the 
laying of Yankee rails, connecting the Trans-Siberian system and 
St. Petersburg with ev- 
ery part of the terri- 













in Manchuria to Stay 


in the construction of a single commercial port at Dalny, where 
the Trans-Asian railway is to have its terminus. She seems in- 
satiate in her greed for every kind of material and mechanical 
device that will aid her most quickly to build and equip the towns 
and cities she calls into being, at the touch of her golden wand, 
along the line of her American railway in Asia. Our commerce is 
established in Russian Asia to stay, chiefly because Russia, inde- 
pendent at last of European aid in the Far East, relies upon 
America. She may evade our request to make Moukden an open 
port, for this struggling town of some 20,000 inhabitants is hun- 
dreds of miles from the ocean, and is reached only by the Russian 
railway; but in rebuilding this, the Manchu capital, American 

material will play its 

part. Open ports in 





tory over which she is 
squabbling with Japan 


and England; — thus 
bringing, as it seems 
to all good Russians, 


the proper moment for 
the transfer of some 
400.000 square miles of 
territory and 20,.000,- 
000 of subjects from 
Celestial rule to that 
of the Tzar. This, in 
brief, is the masterly 
position in which Rus- 
sia has placed herself 
by the adoption of 
American methods and 
constructive material 
in the building of her 
railways and cities in 
the Far East. Since 
the commercial  inva- 
sion of the first Amer- 
ican, some seven years 
ago, Russia has quietly 








Russian Asia are more 
important to European 
commerce than to 
American; we are not 
likely to get other than 
those Russia is willing 
to throw open, and, 
looking the inevitable 
squarely in the face, we 
should content ourselves 
with the reflection that 
Russia has built her 
railways to develop, 
not to stifle, commerce, 
and that we, as_ the 
nearest manufacturing 
neighbor of this great 
non-manufacturing na- 
tion, will be the chief 
beneficiary. 

The Tzar is actual 
president of the Trans- 
Siberian railway, and 





at his command the 
Russo - Chinese Bank 
was organized to 





formulated, and prac- 
tically carried, to com- 
pletion, her plans for 
the conversion of Man- 
churia. 

It is at the eleventh 
hour that Japan and England protest. France applauds while ad- 
vancing northward from Tonquin, Germany nods acquiescence as 
she tightens her grip on Shantung, and America, fearful of being 
shut out from Far Eastern markets, which grow more necessary 
to her commerce every year, now seriously contemplates carry- 
ing out the recommendations urged in one of Mr. McKinley’s last 
messages, to appoint a commission for the purpose of visiting the 
Far East in behalf of our commerce with that part of the world. 
Despite our neglect, however, we have captured from Great Britain, 
India, and Japan the cotton-goods market of Manchuria for our 
Southern factories; and, in fact. so far as America is concerned, 
Manchuria has become, thanks to the millions Russia has so lav- 
ishly poured into the country, a perfect trade bonanza. Our 
manufactured articles, machinery, lumber, and construction tools, 
while nominally shipped to Japan and Shanghai, quickly find their 
way northward to Manchuria. Russia spends $20,000,000 a year 


Main Street of Moukden, Capital of Manchuria, the Town which 
America wants for an open Port 


finance the Manchurian 
railway and _ prepare 
the country for Rus- 
sian colonization. How 
well this work has 
been accomplished is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Russo - Chinese Bank now seeks to gather’ all of North China 
under its financial control. If the wand of progress is 
now to touch and enrich every part of the Celestial Empire, 
as it has Manchuria, America should not withdraw from a con- 
tinuance of her lucrative contracts for equipping Russia for the 
accomplishment of her inexorable destiny. The Russo-Chinese Bank 
has already diverted a flood of gold from Manchuria to America; 
and as Russia alone can and will pour both treasure and an in- 
dustrious white population into Asia, while we can best supply 
the needs of her colonists for generations to come, the time seems 
ripe for us to come to an understanding with her, and also to in- 
duce more of our pioneers to visit the closed provinces of Asia. 
It is probable that they would be successful in divining Russia’s 
intentions, and in turning her feverish industry in the Far East 
to the advantage of new commercial conquests for America. 

















Building the Town of Harbin, in Central Manchuria, with Matertals sent from America 






































Photograph copyright, 1903, by Clinedinst 


























Miss Elkins up on ** Pendennis,” one of the Entries in the Miss Walsh and Miss Elkins watching a Blue Kibbon 
Fumping Class Event 


THE CHEVY CHASE HORSE SHOW AT WASHINGTON 
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Diagram of the Albertson Magnetic Train, 
showing the Force required to move 
an empty Car 


in Ten 


ROM New York to San Francisco in ten hours, on a train of 

cars without wheels, drawn at the rate of 300 miles an 

hour by a one-horse-power locomotive, and operated at 

one-sixth the cost of an ordinary railway —this is the 

achievement promised for a new system of railroading in- 
vented by Professor A. C. Albertson, an electrical engineer, late of 
Copenhagen University, Denmark. The American and European 
governments have granted letters patent on the invention; a work- 
ine model of the system is now on exhibition in this city; and 
the facilities of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad 
have been placed at the disposal of Professor Albertson for the 
working out of his scheme. 

If the invention proves to be practicable, it upsets a law hither- 
to regarded as immutable, namely, that the heavier the load, the 
more power is needed to move it: instead, Professor Albertson 
seems to have demonstrated the truth of the seeming paradox that 
the heavier the load, the less power is needed to move it. The 
scheme is, in brief, as follows: 

The train is equipped with a set of powerful electric magnets, 
which slide along under the rails and lift the cars from the track. 
If, for instance, a car weighs ten tons, the engineer of the train 
would merely turn on a magnetic force of eleven tons, which would 
thus overcome the weight of the train and allow it to be pro- 
pelled with a friction of only one ton. In other words, the entire 
weight of the train is held up by the magnetic force, and experi- 
ments have actually shown that the more the train weighs, the less 
force is needed to propel it. The great speed claimed by the in- 
ventor for the magnetic train is made possible largely by the fact 
that friction is almest wholly done away with. 

With the under surfaces of the rails kept fairly clean by preper- 
lv attaching sweeping devices travelling ahead of the magnets, and 
lubricated at the same time, the moving of a car, whether loaded 
or empty. will be accomplished by only a fraction of a_horse- 
power; since nearly the entire weight of the car in both cases 
is suspended in the air. Instead of the cars pressing down- 
ward upon the rails, they would, on the contrary, pull upward. 
When it is necessary to turn off the magnetic force, the cars will 
drop down upon the tracks and rest on eight small wheels. The 
current necessary to supply 1000 electric lights of ordinary 
power would hold suspended a weight of 120 tons, or six rail- 


Across the Continent 








C. Albertson 














Diagram showing that the same Car with 
an increased Weight is propelled by 
a smaller Force 


Hours 


road cars weighing twenty tons each. Such a train, according 
to Professor Albertson, could be moved at immense speed by a 
motor of less than ten horse - power, as the friction would be 
inconsiderable. 

On such a railroad system as this, smoke and vibration would 
be eliminated; there would be no possible chance of grade-crossing 
accidents, no derailing, no hot boxes. It would not be necessary 
to purchase land for the construction of the road, as the structure 
could be supported by single iron pillars. 

Heavy and expensive locomotive engines of from two to three 
thousand horse-power in capacity would no longer be needed, as 
their place would be taken’ by small motors acting upon large 
driving-wheels. This, in turn, would necessitate but comparatively 
light-weight rails. Sleeping-cars would be superfluous, as_ the 
distance between the oceans could be covered in one day. No 
mechanical or pneumatic brakes would be needed, for the train is 
itself a brake; for, in order to stop, the engineer would simply 
turn on more magnetic power, thus making the pressure upward 
greater. 

As shown in the diagrams at the top of the page, the heavier 
the weight of the train the less power is needed to propel it. For 
instance: 

The suspended weights (8) represent motive power, drawing. a 
small car (3) along the two iron bars (2-2) resting on the frame- 
work, which are supposed to be a short section of rails. The car 
is equipped with two electromagnets (4-4), which are excited by 
an electric current taken from any source; in this case from a 
lamp-socket. When the car is empty, it requires seven pounds to 
move it along the bars. When loaded with twenty-one pounds, only 
three pounds are required to move it. It might be moved by two 
pounds if the load on the car were increased, and by still less if 
loaded to its full capacity. 

At first glance it might seem that whatever is gained by the 
reduction of lecomotive power must be applied to the establish- 
ment of magnets strong enough to lift a given weight. But this 
is not so. Five hundred amperes, for example, will lift at least 
60 tons, the moving of which, ordinarily, requires a steam-locomo- 
tive, but which, suspended, can be drawn by a few horse-power. 
The current for the purpose could be picked up from a wire along 
the track or from storage batteries placed in the cars. 




















Model of the Albertson Magnetic Train 
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jrom a Drawing made by the Inventor 
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Drawn by H. M. Pettit 


NEST RACE-COURSE IN THE WORLD . 
This drawing gives a bird's-eye view of Belmont Park, the new race-course now in course of construction at Queens, Long Island. The park, which was described in Harper's 
Weekly last week, is to occupy over six hundred acres of ground, and will cost $1,500,000. It is planned to have the course ready for the Metropolitan racing season next year 















HE modest collection of 
small bronzes, marbles, 
plaster casts. and sketch- 


es in clay by Mr. Solon H. 
Borglum, now on view at 
Keppel’s Art Gallery, is nota- 
ble for the virile and thorough- 
ly native qualities of the sculp- 
tor’s work. Others than Mr. 
Borglum have interpreted the 
West in the terms of their art. 
3oth Mr. Wister in fiction, and 
Mr. Remington in painting and 
illustration, with an occasional 
excursion into sculpture, have 
depicted the cow-puncher. Mr. 
Borglum knows this subject in- 
timately. The first serious 
business of his life was ranch- 
ing in the West in the days 
before the advent of the syndi- 
cate and the barbed-wire fence. 
He is well acquainted with the 
cowboy, and is thoroughly in 
sympathy with the spirit of 
Western life, and, what is 
equally important to his art, 
he knows the Indian and the 
bronco with a familiarity bred 
by a long apprenticeship in the 
cattle country. 

sorn thirty-five years ago of 
Danish parents, Mr. Borglum 
during ‘his early years followed 
the fortunes of his father from 
Ogden, Utah, to St. Louis, 
where the elder Borglum, a man 


of middle age with four chil- 
dren, studied medicine. Later, 


after the diploma was gained, 
they moved westward again to 


Fremont, Nebraska, where the 
future sculptor grew up,—a 
frontier lad who hated school 


At fifteen he began work as a 
brother, returning to Nebraska 








oil-stove and blanket, 











Mr. Borglum at Work on one of his Stainary Groups for 
the St. Louis Exposition 


as much as he loved the prairie. 
cowboy on the ranch of his elder 
a year later to try cow-punching 





Mr..Borglum’s Broncos and Bronco-Busters 


for himself on a_ tract of 
prairie owned by his father. 
It was here that he became fa- 
miliar with the harsher aspects 
of ranch life—the isolation, the 
night vigil, and the blizzard. A 
taste for sketching, and the 
encouragement of an older bro- 
ther who was a painter, led to 
a resolution to sell the ranch 
and study. The sale was 
quickly made, at a_ sacrifice, 
and he began to paint. For 
months his home consisted of 
a blanket and an oil-stove, as 
he studied and worked with his 
brother among the mountains 
of California. But an unex- 
pected commission to paint a 
portrait furnished a roof to the 
and he 
began working in a studio. The 
Indians and Spanish adven- 
turers of the Southwest still. 
however, claimed most of his 
time and interest. Realizing 
that he needed a more thorough 
technical equipment, he went 
finally to Paris, where he at- 
tracted the favorable notice of 
Frémiet, and was medalled by 
the Salon. He is too good an 
American, however, to live 
abroad all of the time, and he 
is now in New York city. At 
present he is engaged on four 
large statuary groups which he 
is preparing for the St. Louis 
Exhibition, the clay model for 
one of which, “The Buffalo 
Dance,” appears in the accom- 
panying picture of the sculptor 
at work in his studio. Mr. 


Borglum’s work shows the influence of Rodin, but it has real and 
striking merits that are original, and it is the most  interest- 
ing of recent contributions to American sculpture. 
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Santos-Dumont and the Model of his new Air-ship 


One of the features of the St. Louis World's Fair will be an air-ship race around the Exposition grounds, and 


also from St. Louts 


to the Washington Monument and back. 


The photograph shows Santos-Dumont in his work- 


shop tin Parts studying the model of the air-ship in which he will take part in the races at the World’s Fair 
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GOOD FRIENDS AND POSSIBLE OPPONENTS 


This photograph of President Roosevelt, ex-President Cleveland, and President Francis of the World’s Fair, was taken 
at the recent dedication of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. Louis, on April 30, at President Francis’s house. 
It is interesting especially because of the political possibility that two of these three men may be the candidates for Presi- 
dent of the United Stutes next year, and also because they are the only persons living who have held the Presidential office 
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Towed in a Native Boat at the rate of 
Twelve Miles an Hour 






An Explorer in 






the Philippines 

















By A. Henry Savage Landor 






































A Tuba Wine-gatherer Old Woman of the Island of Panay 
say that the Philippine Islands are “a paradise on Perhaps one of the most fascinating groups of islands in the 4 
earth ” would be incorrect. The climate is somewhat too archipelago is the one known by the name of * the Kalamianes “— 
hot, and the people not angelic enough. On the other a group of -small but high islands lying between the northeast 
hand, when we hear the more frequent comparison of end of Palawan and Mindoro and extending between the parallels 
these islands to the “* warmest of regions down below,” the of 11° 39’ and 12° 20’ N, and the meridians of 119° 47’ and 
libel is uncalled for and wholly undeserved. A visit to the various 120° 23’ E. Although, as can be seen by the above figures, the 
groups makes it difficult to understand why some writers have de- group extends less than a degree either way, it possesses sufficient 
scribed the Philippines as worthless and ugly; the climate vile, and variety of scenery to satisfy the most fastidious. 
the people bad. Surely, if one takes the trouble to go about, there Take, for instance, the island of Busuanga, the largest of the 
are few islands in the world which reek with more interest, beauty, group. On my first visit to the place I was on board the coast- 
richness, and charm than the Philippines. The climate—for a guard cruiser Balabac, in command of Captain Schoon, as care- 
tropical climate—is excellent and, for anybody living sensibly, ful a navigator as ever lived. And a careful navigator you have 
quite healthy. The people au fond are not so bad as they are to be in these regions if you want to keep your ship afloat, for 
painted, and, indeed, can claim to be no worse than the people reefs and shoals and treacherous rocks are more plentiful than one 
of any other country. In some parts, true enough, the natives can imagine, and the charts not as perfect as one would wish. 
have been led into bad ways, and need to be got out of them. That At sunset we were off the southern point of Penon de Coron, 
is all. The Americans have adopted a sensible civilizing course, a rugged island of voleanic formation with a coast-line of gigantic, 
and in due time good results may without doubt be expected. vertical, wall-like rocks, some of which rose to a height of 1200 
Most that has so far been written upon the Philippines has evi- feet. Against a golden sky fringed with vermilion stood Point . 
dently been from hearsay or from impressions received in Manila Calis, when we steamed past it, and as we looked up its precip- 
only. That is rather a pity, because in a group of islands said to itous sides the spectacle was most impressive. We could clearly 
exceed 1400 in number—each subdivision of this group of islands trace a section of an extinct crater, and what seemed an inlet into 
bearing characteristics perplexingly different from other parts one of the several lakes—other extinct craters—which are found 
of the same archipelago—no correct idea can be obtained of the in the interior of the island. 
actual features of each island and the manners and customs of At different altitudes eroded into the face of the rock were deep 
the inhabitants by a short visit to a single and semi-demoralized holes and caves, and in these caves, which to ordinary mortals 
cosmopolitan city. Manila, like Port Said, Singapore, Hong- appear inaccessible, edible birds’-nests are collected. A tribe of 
kong, or Shanghai, is a city of foreigners, with a rather unat- wild people living on the island manage by means of fibre ropes . 
tractive portion of native population thrown in. There is noth- and at great risk of their lives to reach the nests. They are then 
ing typical of the Philippines about the place. But go anywhere bartered to Chinese traders from the neighboring island of Bus- 
out of Manila, and you will find many spots that have great charm. uanga, who call in boats to obtain them for export to China, where 

















‘in every-day Scene in the Market-place at Molo, Island of Panay 
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the nests are much cherished as 
a delicacy, besides being said to 
possess certain medicinal quali- 
ties. 

The natives are very timid 
people, and generally stampede 
at the sight of a stranger. Only 
those who’ know a weird cry of 
identification can approach their 
haunts and bring the natives 
out of their hiding-places. 

We skirted the great rocks of 
Penon de Coron Island, which 
seemed to have been shot up 
bodily in a voleanic commotion, 
and bore evident marks of a 
subsequent further rise of sev- 
eral feet above their former 
level. There was deep water 
alongside the rocks, but an ex- 
tensive shoal of white sand, rock, 
and coral lay to the east of us, 
about half-way along the east 
coast of the island, and yet an- 
other dangerous reef further 
north, with not more than three 
and a half fathoms of water 
upon it—almost directly in 
front, eastwards, of the Coron 
Harbor passage. In the day- 
time and when the sea is smooth 
the water above this reef is so 
clear that the rocks and white 
sand seem nearer the surface 
than they actually are. A 








this wonderful island, as has 
been proved by an old Spanish 
officer. settled there. He owns a 
large and flourishing estate. The 
coast of Busuanga is irregular, 
and has numerous deep bays. 
The Coron Harbor itself affords 
an excellent anchorage, screened 
as it is by the islands of Bus- 
uanga, Coron, Kulion, Bulala- 
kao, and other minor islands. 
Besides the east passage through 
which we had passed there was 
a southern entrance into the 
harbor between Point Kalis and 
Guintungauan, an island with a 
spit of sand and coral projecting 
three - quarters of a mile east- 
northeast of it. The island it- 
self lies on the terminus of a 
big reef extending from Bulala- 
kao. Busuanga Island is some 
thirty-four miles in length 
from northwest to southeast 
and some sixteen or eighteen 
miles wide. There are a num- 
ber of islets, rocks, and reefs, 
such as at its northeast end, and 
these line the western side of 
what is termed the Northumber- 
land Strait. The large island of 
Mindoro lies on the east side of 
the channel. 

Coron is the principal settle- 
ment on Busuanga. A_ brisk 








deeper and safer passage to be 
recommended for vessels coming 
from the east is the one north 
of Delian, an islet rising 450 
feet above sea-level, and easily 
recognizable by a beach of white sand with a spit on its western 
shore. There are a number of rugged rocks to the south of the 
islet and a small reef to the northeast. The first time I entered 
Coron Harbor it was at night, when a full moon shone in all its 
glory. The vertical rocks of Penon de Coron assumed all sorts of 
fantastic forms in the soft bluish light of the moon and with the 
deep black shadows which they cast upon one another and upon 
the water. We rounded the northern point of the volcanic island, 
and doing our twelve knots steamed into the placid waters of the 
narrow, sinuous channel between the islands of Coron and Bus- 
uanga. Here was before us a mest astounding contrast in the 
formation of the two islands. On one side of the channel pre- 
cipitous rocky walls of immense height; on the other, only about 
one-third of a mile across, the moon shone on well-rounded semi- 
barren hills, smooth and well padded with earth. From the artistic 
side Busnanga presents no great attraction after the rugged pic- 
turesqueness of Coron. It consists of long ranges of hills with 
comparatively sparse vegetation, especially on the northeast slope 
of each hill, a fact possibly caused by the fierceness of the north- 
east monsoon which strikes this island with great force. The 
average hills on Busuanga do not rise to over 1000 to 1200 feet, 
except one or two peaks which tower above the rest, such as smooth- 
topped Mount Tundalara, 2150 feet; a conical mount 1300 feet 
near Kokonongon Point, and a three-humped summit 1880 feet in 
height. 

There are several extensive valleys on Busuanga with plenty 
of good water. For agricultural purposes this island is probably 
the richest of the group. Almost anything can be grown upon 





Women grinding Rice, Cagayanes Island 


trade in sea shells of great size 
is carried on by one or two Chi- 
nese merchants, and in_ birds’ 
nests, honey, and wax. Rice is 
grown, and good timber is 
plentiful for building and other purposes, while cocoanut - trees 
abound. The process of extracting tuba, a kind of wine, from the 
cocoanut-trees is quite interesting. One of the most typical figures 
one meets is the man who gathers tuba. Burdened with no 
clothing to speak of, the tuba-man trots about in the cocoanut 
groves with his head always looking up to survey the trees intrust- 
ed to his care. 

Upon his right shoulder, by means of a curved piece of 
wood, rests a big cylinder made of a bamboo joint, three 
or four feet in length and four inches in diameter. To this sort 
of churn is attached a small box—either cut from a. bamboo joint 
and covered with a lid, or else a hollowed cocoanut shell—contain- 
ing powdered bark of the Rizophora longissima plant. Last, but 
not least, of the accessories required in the calling of the tuba- 
man is a small brush ingeniously produced from a section of a 
leaf of the cocoanut-tree, pounded at one end until the strong fibre 
inside splits so as to form a serviceable brush. Indeed, this small 
brush plays an important part in tuba-gathering, because clean- 
liness is necessary to obtain good results. 

The tuba-man is always in a hurry—possibly the only man in 
the islands who is. He has many trees to look after, and his work 
can only be done at sunrise and sunset. He has a grave, sad look 
engraved upon his countenance, which well testifies to his know: 
ledge that every fresh ascent he makes may be his last. Indeed, 
the news often spreads in the pueblo that a tuba-man has been 
precipitated from a tree and dashed to pieces. 

The tuba-man receives no pay in cash from his employer. He 
gets the receipts from half the product of the trees. 




















Potlery and Basket-sellers in the Philippines 
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A GAME OF,“NOW ’TIS OPEN:—-NOW ’TIS SHUT.” 
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Fohn Chinaman. “I see you— 


1ise it.” 


ea 


Fohn Bull. ‘I open it.” 
Uncle Sam. 
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Tain't squar'!’”’ 
Fohn Bull. ‘‘ The play ts mantfestly irregular.” 


Uncle Sam. ‘’ 


—and raze you a few.” 








Russia. “I know it's a bluffsky ; but I take the potovitch.” 

















* May I take a handoff? I know his gamesky.”’ 


Russia. 
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We may write little things well, and ac- 


cumulate one upon another; but never will 
any be justly called a great poet unless he 
has treated a great subject worthily. He 
may be the poet of the lover and of the 


idler, he may be the poet of green fields or 
gay society; but whoever is this can be 


no more. 
nests, nor do a 
tr — —HLandor. 


A throne is not built of birds’- 
thousand reeds make a 





ADVICE'TO MOTHEKS.—Mks, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all vrs cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrh@a.—[Adv.] 








THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 
in the frigid zone of Alaska or in the torrid zone of the 
Philippines can enjoy the delicious. flavor of BORDEN’sS 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK in his_ coffee, tea, or 
chocolate. Established in 1857, it has stood first for forty- 
tive years.—[Adv. 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $ a year. 
sn Telephone Co.,15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 
=a 


PurRITy is not often found in the preparation of Cham- 








pagnes. COOK’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry is an exception. 
—[Adz 
UsE DENTI- 


BROWN’S _Camphorated et 


FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[A 





Piso’s Cure is an effectual remedy for Cold on the Lungs. 


Sold by all sea niees 25c.—[Adv.] 


Ir you want to know the time, ‘‘ask a policeman.” 
want to know where to go for the summer, ask a New York 
Central ticket agent, or send a two-cent stamp to Daniels, 
Grand Central Station, New York, fora copy of “ America’s 
Summer Resorts.”—[Adv.] 





ALL OF THE NEWSPAPER FUNNY-MEN OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN MAy NUMBER “ BOOK OF THE 
Royav BiuE.” Assomething unique in modern literature, 
the “ Book of om Royal Blue” for the month of May will be 
on advanced lines. 

The attempt to issue a publication which would include the 
well-known Newspaper Satirists and “ Funny-men” of the 
United States has never before been made, as the proposition 
isa big one. Nevertheless, they have been rounded up in this 
number, and each man will appear in his characteristic style, 
with photograph and autograph. 

The matter gathered together in this manner is by far the 
best collection of newspaper wit and humor ever published. 
Newspapers will recognize its value at once, and every lit- 
terateur will desire a copy,to become acquainted with the 
men who are the best representatives of American humorous 
literature. 

‘The “ Book of the Royal Blue,” which has been published 
monthly by the Passenger Department of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad forthe past seven years, has presented valuable 
reading from time to time, and this special number will class it 
among the magazines of the highest character. 

Copies of this number will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of ten cents in either cash or postage, upon application to 
D. B. Martin, Manager Passenger Traffic, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Baltimore,Maryland. Regular yearly subscription, 
fifty cents.—[ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ 


Which 


have, if, you could have your 


would you rather 
choice, transparent skin or per- 
fect features ? 

All the world would choose 
one way; and you can have it 
measurably. | 

If you use Pears’ Soap and 
live wholesomely otherwise, you 
will have the best complexion 


Nature has for you. 


Sold all over the world. 


If you | 
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WATER MOTOR FAN 


Can be connected 

$ SO with any spigot 
or attached to 

— wall. Any per- 

son can adjust it 

easily and without effort. Diam- 
eter, 10 inches. Makes 2000 
Revolutions a Minute. Throws a 
current of air as strong as any $15 
electric fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no equal for the 
sick room Descriptive Circular Free, 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50 
DELAWARE RUBBER €0., Dept. 74, 





AGENTS WANTED 
631 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 





To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


“© Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries, their annoyance and 
expense. No belt—no switch—no bat- 
teries. Can be attached to any engine 
now using batteries. Fully guaranteed; 
write for descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
65 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


____ Best of all modern foods 








Steam 


Hunting Boats, Canoes. 


















and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 

RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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The dream of yesterday is the reality of to 
day —the prophecy of the 18th 
century is fulfilled in 


Ghe 
Oldsmobile 


“The Best Thingeon Wheels” 


Price - $650.00 


Each working part is made from materials 
of the highest grade, finished and ( tted with 
mathematical accuracy. The entire con- 
struction is simple, practical, and easily un 
derstood — no complic ations — “Nothing to 
watch but the read.” Vhe premier position 
of the Oldsmobile is maintained by progress 
—its sterling merit is the result of 23 years 
of practical experience in gasolene motor 
and automobile construction. ‘The pioneer 
Runabout of America, and the most widely 
imitated Automobile in the world. 

Call on any of'our 58 selling agencies 

or write for illustrated book to Dept. 48. 


OLps Motor WORKS 
DETROIT, MICH. 


UNDER THIS COVER 
IS 1 PH |e 


CATALOGUE 

| | WILL 
IRAISE 

4 THIS 
COVER 


“Standard Operators Can 
Do 15% More Work 


on the Williams than on any other Typewriter 


to Agents eh, unoccupied 
F territory. Trial wm pect i 


sent to responsible pa’ s 





WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO.,, 
DERBY, CONN, 


London, 104 Newgate St., 


310 Broadway, New York. 






























25 scoey GOLF $2.00 y4, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





ROYAL L. LEGRAND 





and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr. J.L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
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THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 


















































How Hopkins Got 





Another Chance 


A Complete Short Story by W. E. Cairnes 


HE fok’sle of H.M.S. Pleione was taking its ease that af- 

ternoon. The deck, which had trembled such a short time 

before under the rush of bare and hurrying feet, was now 

still, occupied by groups of lounging seamen and marines, 

enjoying the smoking-hour which would soon be termi- 
nated by the bugle for evening quarters. As a visitor on board, 
| thought that it was more than likely that among the groups on 
the fok’sle | might find one which would not disdain my society, but 
would permit me to while away an hour or so in enjoying their 
conversation. 

\s I stepped on to the snowy deck, and let my eye roam over 
the clusters of men strewing it in every possible attitude of ease, 
I was at once attracted by a group stretched out in the lee of the 
chart-house, evidently engaged in a conversation far more ani- 
mated than any other proceeding in their neighborhood. The 
principal person in the little coterie appeared to be a grizzled old 
marine, the length of whose service was attested by the number of 
good-conduct badges on the left sleeve of his serge, its variety be- 
ing further shown by the Egyptian and South-African medal rib- 
Lons sewn on to his breast. This old chap had made himself ex- 
ceedingly comfortable with his back propped up against the side 
of the chart-house, the hardness of the deck being mitigated by a 
number of signal flags, and he was evidently laying down the law 
to the listening group, consisting of some half-dozen of young 
seamen and a couple of marines. As I drew near, the young ma- 
rines sprang to their feet, as did some of the bluejackets, the 
veteran also making a show of moving; this would never do, so 
I implored them to lie down again, and asked the old marine to 
go on with what he was saying when I had interrupted him by 
my approach. “ Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” he replied, “ I wasn’t 
a-sayin’ nothin’ of interest, leastways as would interest a gen- 
tleman like you. IT was only a-shuttin’ up some of these ’ere young 
‘ands, who seem to think that the British navy is goin’ to the— 
to the dogs, sir—” 

“ And wot I says I sticks to,” interpolated a smart-looking young 
seaman, striking his thigh with much vehemence to emphasize 
his arguments; “these ain’t the ships we licked creation with in 
Nelson's time. I dun’no’ wot we’re comin’ to. These ’ere ”—and he 
waved a hand towards the anchored fleet—‘ ain’t ships, wot / 
calls ships: they’re nothin’ but bloomin’ boxes of machinery. There 
won't be no call for men soon; the bloomin’ fleet will run itself 
by clockwork or ‘lectricity or some gadget. We'll get fightin’ some 
day, please God, and just as we’re about to give partickler ‘ell 
to French or Roossians, some blarsted gadget will carry away, 
steerin’-engines, ‘lectric or ’ydraulic traversin’-gear, bloomin’ fans, 
or such like. Bah!” and he snorted with indignation. “ W’ere are 
you then? That's wot [ wants to know. W’ere are you then?” 
The restraint of my presence had evidently already been forgotten. 

“"Ark to ‘im,” exclaimed the old marine, waving his pipe con- 
temptuously, “a hinfant like that a-talkin’! Why, you fat- 
headed lump of ignerance, why should our gear go fust? If we 
carries away one thing, they'll bust twenty. And carryin’ away 
somethin’ sometimes does no ‘arm. Sure as my name is 4720, 
Private James Lester, R.M.L.L., if a bloomin’ steerin’-engine ’adn’t 
bust up on one pertickler occasion, I shouldn’t now be ornamentin’ 
this ‘ere pertickler teakettle.” 

“ Sling us the yarn, Ginger,” chorused two or three of the group. 
(Lester's hair had evidently once been—well, auburn), and my soul 
rejoiced within me at the prospect of a yarn. ‘ 

Lester rose from his seat on the deck, filled his pipe, lighted it 
carefully at the Colomb light, spat twice in the spit-kid, cleared 
_ omy with great solemnity, resumed his seat, and commenced 





Clusters of men... 





. in every possible attitude of ease 
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“Wot I’m a-goin’ to relate ‘appened a few years ago. “Twas 
in the bloomin’ maneuvres. [ was in the Marietta, cruiser, third 
class. Now ’Opkins, our ’Oppy—yes, ’im that ‘as promised you 
fourteen days ‘ten-A’ nex’ time ’e sees you.” nodding pleasantly 
to his opponent, “ was skipper. She was ‘is fust ship as a cap- 
tain. “EK came to us from ‘alf pay. ‘avin’ been previous com- 





**F swore as ’e would never wear that ‘at again till ’e was 
a-takin’ "ty ship into action” 


mander in a Mediterranean battle-ship. Now you all knows ’Oppy, 
so I needn't waste my time in a-describin’ ‘im. ’E’s smart now, 
but ’e were ’ellish smart then, she bein’ ’is fust ship, and a smart 
ship she was. ’*E had a good Number One, too, in Parsons. Par- 
sons backed ’Oppy up well. Paint and brasswork! Lor’ bless 
you, she fair shone like a bloomin’ star. Well, as I was a-sayin’, 
we was taken on the manceuvres. I should ’ave told you, in case 
you didn’t know. that we was a Channel 
Squadron ship, and the smartest, dandi- 
est ship in the whole bloomin’ crowd. 
Now bein’ a cruiser, after the rendeevoo, 
war bein’ declared, so to speak, we was 
sent off a-scoutin’; leastways, we judged 
so, from the course we steered, a-goin’ 
backwards and forrards at about ten 
knots, ekernomical speed, and a-circlin’ 
round and round in great circles. Well, 
we soon began to notice that ’Oppy was 
not quite as usual. In course the lower 
deck wasn’t fust to find this out; it be- 
gan in the ward-room. I was a-waitin’ 
at lunch as extra, and one day, when 
Number One ’e gets a-talkin’ and they 
all gets a-talkin’, and the Pay ’e gets 
a-talkin’, and the Doe ’e chips in, and 
even the bloomin’ Sub,—we ’ad no gun- 
room mess,—’e ’ad a word or two to say, 
and all most mystrerious and a-whisper- 
in’. Well, at fust I took no pertickler 
notice, bein’ that oécupied with my 
dooties and keepin’ watch that the other 
‘ands didn’t get to wind’ard of me over 
the beer, till I ’eard the Sub say, quite 
out loud: ‘The Owner’s off ‘is nut. 
Gawd! I should— ’E didn’t say no 
more. ’E stopped suddenlike, but I 
seed Number One fetch ‘im one on the 
shins under the ward-room _ table. 
Oho! I thought to myself, so the old 
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man’s mad, and the ship’s company’s not 
to know; oh no! After that, as you may 
think, I kept the Owner werry pertickler 
under my observation, and soon I saw that 
’e was percooliar, werry bloomin’ percooliar, 
but still I couldn’t rightly say, ‘ You’re for 
Yarmouth, Skipper,’ though the way ’e car- 
ried on made the w hole ship’ s company chaw 
their fat before long. It wasn’t that ’e 
did anythin’ outrageous all at once, and fust 
we all thought that it was only that ’e were 
over-anxious, so to speak, about the maneu- 
vres goin’ right and the ship a-doin’ ’er 
fair share; but after what I ’ad ’eard in the 
ward-room, I soon saw that there was more 
than over-anxiety in his exstrornary keen- 
ness. I tell you we was fairly sick when 
the Owner gave out that the men were to 
sleep at their guns! Sleep by their guns! 
Gawd ’elp us, we was fair puzzled when that 
was give out. Why. it’s no bloomin’ manceu- 
vres, said some of the old ’ands; this is war, 
bloody war; the French must be a-goin’ to 
play up at last; and the thought of this 
fair consoled us, and we was the happiest 
ship afloat for a day or two, thinkin’ of the 
fun in store for us. At last there came a 
little excitement. It came in the middle 
watch. I was sleepin’ by the three-pounder, 
q. f., which was my pertickler charge. It 
was a dirty night—blowin’ fresh and rain- 
in’, and a lumpy sea; but as we was a-goin’ 
slow, ‘ead to wind, we was a-makin’ fair- 
ly comfortable weather of it, when all of 
a sudden IT woke up with a start and found 
that the Owner was a-singin’ out from the 
poop to the Burtin’ on the bridge. ’*E was 
tellin’ ’im ’e would disrate ’im, askin’ ’im 
what sort of man ’e was. I got up and 
looked over the nettin’, and away to the 
norrard I could see a mast’ead lamp a-wink- 
in’ and a-winkin’, werry busy. The next 
thing we was stokin’ up and the ship a-trav- 
ellin’ best foot foremost. As you'll see 
direckly, the fun was a-goin’ to begin in ear- 
nest, only in a way we none of us dreamt of. 

‘It began that very mornin’. I was pass- 
in’ aft to the ward-room galley about one 
bell in the mornin’ watch to see about 
some cocoa for Mr. Watson, whose watch 
it was, when the Owner came on deck with 
*is telescope tucked under ‘is right arm. 
‘IT wants vou on the bridge, ’e said. Wants 
me on the bridge, I thought! Well, this was 
a go! Mad as a March ’are, that’s what ’e 
was. However, I couldn’t argue the point, 
so I wheeled around and follered the Skip- 
per up on to the bloomin’ bridge. Mr. Wat- 
son ’e saluted the Owner, and gave me a 
look out of the tail of ’is eve, as much as 
to say, ‘What the ’ell brings you ‘ere, and 
where the ’ell’s my cocoa?’ and IT saw the 
Quartermaster and Telegraph and Buntin’ 
all lookin’ a sort of surprised; but, in course, 
I said nothin’, but just caught ’old of a 
stay, jammed my cap on my ’ead, and stood 
quiet. The Owner ’e looked at the binnacle, 
then asked the officer of the watch ’is course 
and the number of revolutions ’e was doing, 
and kept a-squintin’ round with ’is glass. 
Bar ‘im and me, every one on the bridge was 
in oilers. Suddenly ’e remembered that wa- 
ter would wet ’im, and ’e turned to me. 
‘’Ere,’ ’e said, ‘ you wooolly-’eaded marine, 
go to my servant and get my number-one 
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RELIABLE NOISELESS 


Simply constructed, easily ope rated, Fe gantly appointed, and economically maintained, it is the one form of power boat that leaves nothing to ask 
for, nothing to be desired. ** THE EAL LAUNCH.” No other type of power boat affords the comfort and luxury of the Electric Launch, 


Can fhe used everywhere with our New Portable Charging Plants. 


Alco VAPOR RACING BOATS. SEVERAL 20-MILE BOATS NOW BUILDING. 
Our custom is to carry a s:ock of the various sizes, but as Sere have all been disposed of, ante nding purchasers should order immediately, so 
an be completed for use this seaso 
30 minutes eee Lib- A Station 


ery st. NY. Gos The Electric Launch Co., Bayonne City, No J. ee iuecense 














AT A WEDDING 


Dorflinger 
Glassware 


MAY BE KNOWN BY THE 
DORFLINGER TRADE-MARK 
LABEL ON EACH PIECE. 


C. Dorflinger @ Sons 


3 & 5 WesT NINETEENTH STREET 
Near Fifth Avenue, NEw YORK 
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One taste convinces 
For trustworthy information 
KORN-KRISP st 


Best of all modern foods ROBERT KERR, **°hranccces’”"° MONTREAL 
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A DIVIDEND PAYER 


The Popularity of The Prudential is Due to the Fact that it is a 
Dividend Payer. You Purchase Protection and Your Invest- 
ment also Yields a Dividend. Policies on all Popular Plans. 


Both Sexes—Ages 1 to 70. Amounts—$100,000 to $15. 





Write for particalars, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA HOME OFFICE, 
President Department 7: NEWARK, N. J 
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! could see a mast’ead lamp a-winkiw 


I nipped down and gave the 


foul-weather ’at and my oilskins.’ 
‘Oh,’ said his valley, ‘’is 


message the same as ’e gave it to me. 
number-one foul-weather ’at, that’s it, is it? Why, ’e swore as ’e 
would never wear that ’at again till ’e was a-takin’ ’is ship into 
action. I shall have a job to find it’; and he started a-routin’ 
amongst the old man’s gear. ‘ Ah, ’ere it is,’ and ’e ’anded me the 
Owner's oilskins and one of them old ’ats like black shiny straws, 
with a black ribbon for a chin-stay, and the four stripes and the 
curl on a bit of ribbon on the port side of it. This was the Owner’s 
fightin’-’at, but you never see one of ’em now; they’re obserlete. 
‘Back I went to the bridge with the Skipper’s gear, and ’e 
shifted into the things I brought, and at that minute we sighted 
the land, the nor’west coast of Ireland. As we raised the land, old 
‘Oppy got more and more excited. It was as much as ever I could 
do to keep my feet on that there bridge, but “Oppy ’e fair waltzed 
up and down it, every minute a-sweepin’ the coast line—now get- 
tin’ quite plain—with ’is glass. As I watched the land, it suddenly 
appeared to me that [ saw wisps of smoke a-flyin’ from the far 
side of an ’eadland we was every minute gettin’ closer to. “Oppy, 
in course, ‘ad spotted this afore me, ’im ’avin’ his glass, and ’e 
glared at the smoke as if his eyes would start out of ’is ’ead. 
Suddenly ’e shut up ‘is telescope with a smack. ‘The enemy at 
last!’ ’e shouted, and in ’arf a jiff ’e ’ad us at quarters, leastways 
all but me, as I still stood on the bridge, afraid to move. The sea 
was worse than ever. Number One went to the connin’-tower, and 
from the back of it ’ailed the bridge, and began speakin’ to the 
Skipper, who leant over the rail a-talkin’ to ’im. TI didn’t rightly 
‘ear what was said, as we were travellin’ fast, the fans were ’um- 
min’ like mad just behind me, and altogether the sitooation was 
not favorable to eavesdroppin’; but it was somethin’ about the 
weather bein’ too bad to fight the ship in, and that it was dan- 
gerous to cast loose the 4.7°s, which was our main armament. 
Anyways, they wasn’t cast loose. As we got nearer the land the 
smoke flyin’ away in wisps was plainly to be seen, and, what was 
more, we could see that the smoke was comin’ from ships as were 
a-movin. We ’adn’t long to wait for information. The ’ole of the 
bloomin’ Blue fleet suddenly came round the ’eadland, the Blue 
leet bein’ our enemies, as T should ’ave told you afore. There they 
was, the bloomin’ lot of them, the battle-ships in line abreast, the 
flag-ship, the Ramilies, bein’ nearest to us, and the cruisers, five 
of them, plainly sneakin’ round the outer flank to cut us off from 
the open sea. The line was maybe three miles off. The Ramilies 
opened with a round from a six-inch gun. Gawd! I thought to my- 
self, so it’s that blarsted flapdoodle of manceuvres, after all, not 
bloody war with France or some one, as we'd all ‘oped and prayed. 
But what the ‘ell was the Skipper up to, in that case, with live 
shell ready to ’and and full-service charges likewise? I was to 
know blamed soon. ’“Oppy kept steady on ’is course, the men 
a-standin’ to their guns in the best way they could, the seas flyin’ 
over our bows and near sweepin’ us at times, and the great waves 
racin’ past our sides, while the Blue fleet came on, bows on. 
They looked fine, I can tell you, and all the while no second shot 
was fired after the one with which the flag-ship ’ad opened the ball. 
I should “ave told you that when that shot was fired, the Skip- 
per ’e larfed, and said, said ’e: ‘Short and over! Bad shootin’, 
mounseer, You wants a steadier platform.’ °K said nothin’ more 
for a second or two. Then ’e leant over the rail and ’ailed Num- 
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ber One, who came out of the connin’-tower. ‘Mr. Parsons,’ ’e 


said, quite calmlike, but I could see the veins on ’is neck all 
swollen and ’e was clutchin’ the rail as if ’e thought ’e might fall, 
‘I ‘ave made up my mind ’ow to fight this lot. Escape is out of 
the question, but I’m goin’ down with the flag a-flyin’. We'll make 
them devils sit up afore we’ve done with them.’ ’E leant lower 
over the rail. ‘I’m a-goin’ to ram their flag-ship.’ Gawd! you 
should ’ave seen Number One’s face. Then the Owner ’e ’ailed Mr. 
Nugent. Said ’e, ‘Ave we sufficient water to pass inside of the 
enemy’s flag-ship?’ I didn’t rightly ’ear ’is answer, but it must 
‘ave bin that we ’ad plenty of water, because the Skipper goes on 
to Number One. ‘On the course we’re a-steerin’ now I calkerlates 
that we shall pass about a cable clear of the flag-ship on a 
parerlell course, passin’ between ’er and the shore.’ ’E raised 
*is voice so that all on the bridge could ’ear him plain: ‘ She can’t 
work ’er ’eavy guns in this sea. So it will be the ram or torpedo, 
and I prefers the ram. If she ‘olds on, when we gets almost abreast 
of ’er bows, I shall give ’er the full port ’elm, and I calkerlates 
that we shall strike her just abaft the beam, and will drive a ’ole 
in ’er that would sink anythin’ that floats.’ ’E said one or two 
things more, but I was-so tlabbergasted, and the wind and sea, 
not to speak of the ’ummin’ fans and ceteras, made such a row 
as I didn’t ’ear no more; but you can bet I ’ad ’eard enough; there 
was no doubt ’e was fair off ’is onion now. Thought the Ramilies 
was a French ship, so ’e did, and was a-preparin’ to ram and sink 
‘er as cool as you please! Number One slipped back into the con- 
nin’-tower, but I saw ’im nip down on the other side and race aft 
like a loonatic. Ah, I tl ht, ’e’s gone off for the Doc, and about 
time; but ’e ’ad a better game than that, as you'll see. You can 
imagine I was badly scared. The whole ship was at the mercy of 
a ravin’ loonatie. 

* All this while the Skipper ‘ad been watchin’ the Ramilies like 
an ’awk a-watchin’ a sparrow, ‘is face workin’ somethin’ ’orrid. 
If ever a man looked mad, it was ’im. I stood sort of parerlyzed 
behind ’im, but the other men on the bridge showed no sign. The 
Skipper turned to the quartermaster as we got close to the 
Ramilies. ‘When I says, Now!’ said ’e, ‘’elm ’ard aport for your 
life. Do you ’ear me?’ and ’e fairly screamed. ‘ Aye, aye, sir,’ said 
the quartermaster, as calm as you please. 

“That satisfied ’*im for the minute. Then as we comes almost 
abreast of ’er, ’e sings out, ‘Now! Now!’ Then, in a voice like 
thunder, ‘Prepare to ram!’ and the bugler blew ’is G, and the 
ship’s company threw themselves flat on their faces. I didn’t. I 
was too scared to move. I just ’ung to the rail and clung on like 
a babby. Round went the wheel. There was no ’esitation about 
the quartermaster. But we kept steady on our course. We should, 
by rights, ’ave ’eeled to port, shippin’ a few seas as we turned, 
and ’er ’ead should ’ave lifted round to starboard; but no, not a 
move, steady on we kept, and before you could wink or say knife 
we ’ad passed the Ramilies, and there could be no rammin’ that day. 
The Owner saw at once that she didn’t answer. ’E glared for a 
second round ’im, then ’urled the quartermaster from the wheel 
and took it ’imself. Well, ’e saw it was all up so far as rammin’ 
was concerned. So ’e just gave a yell— The chance of a lifetime!’ 
—rolling ’is eyes dreadful; then somethin’ rattled in ’is throat, 
’e gave a gurgle, and fell all of a ’eap in the wheel-’ouse. As ’e 
fell the Chief came runnin’ to the bridge, and sung out, * Steerin’- 
engine broke down, sir,’ but the quartermaster ’e ’ailed ’im and 
said, ‘ Tell Mr. Parsons, sir, that the Captain’s in a fit.’ 

“Well, that about ends my yarn. ’E got all right in a fort- 
night, and never ’ad no recollection of ever ’avin’ been bad. It was 
a rum go while it lasted, and I never wants to be shipmates with 
a mad skipper again.” 





““¢ When I says, ‘ Now!’ said ’e, ‘’elm’ard aport for your life’” 
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I SELL 
North Dakota 
Farm Mortgages 


and Guarantee Interest and Principal. 


I am able to do this because I 
have a personal knowledge of every 
foot of land upon which my loans 
are made and its fair valuation. 


I also have a personal knowledge of 
the habits of the party making the joan 
and his ability to meet his obligations. 


I would be glad to have you make the most 
careful and scrutinizing search of my record— 
find out whether I will do just as I agree to or 
not. I will assist you in every way, or would 
be glad to have you inquire through any source 
not proposed by me. You will find me safe, 
honorable, reliable and responsible. I will 
personally see to it that you do not regret 





making an investment in North Dakota, if you | 


make it through me. 


I tefer, BY PERMISSION, to the following 
parties, all of whom are liberal purchasers of my 
mortgages : 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, - - Lisbon, N. D. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, : : Fargo, N. D. 


HARLAN W. PAGE, Northfield, Minn. 


Financial Secretary Carleton College. 
S.M. PEDRICK, Treasurer Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
GEORGE L. FIELD, Prest. First Nat. Bank, Ripon, Wis. 
WM. H. FIELD, - - - Port Chester, N. Y. 
I own and offer the following gilt-edge farm 


mortgages, to net purchaser 5% per annum: 
$2,500, 5 years | $1,400, 5 years 
2,000, 5 years 1000, 5 years 
2,500, 5 years 2,500, 10 years 
Interest and principal collected without ex- 


pense. Remittances in New York exchange. 
For further information address 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 


Investment Banker, 


Lisbon, North Dakota. 









Shavin 
Stick <2 


Men of luxurious and 
refined tastes are sat- 
isfied with nothing less 
than Williams’ Shaving 
Stick. Its creamy, heal- 
ing lather, convenience 
of form, and attractive 
style, leave nothing to be 
desired. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Drug gists 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 






















—* A 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST 
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The Bach Festival at 
Bethlehem 


OnE of the most curious and impressive 
events in the musical life of this country is 
now in progress at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
—a six-day festival devoted to the perform- 
ance of music by Bach. The festival is 
held in the historic Moravian Church of 
that town, and the beginning of each per- 
formance is announced, with solemn and 

















Mr. F$. Fred Wolle 
The director of the festival 


beautiful effect, by a choir of trombone-play- 
ers stationed in the belfry of the church. 

The works to be given are, in the follow- 
ing sequence, the cantata, “ Sleepers, Wake!” 
and the Magnificat in D; the Christmas Ora- 
torio; the second Brandenburg Concerto 
Grosso; the cantatas, “ Strike, Oh, Strike, 
Long-looked-for Hour,” and “I with my Cross- 
staff Gladly Wander ”; the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion music; the Easter cantata, “ The Hea- 
vens Laugh, the Earth itself Rejoices”’; the 
Ascension cantata, “God Goeth up with 
Shouting”; and, for the final number, the 
great B-minor Mass. The festival is planned, 
it will be seen, to exemplify, in some of the 
most eloquent and noble music ever written, 
the salient events in the life of Christ, with 
a view to emphasizing their religious sig- 
nificance. 

The chorus, consisting of 110 voices, is 
recruited from Bethlehem’s Moravian pop- 
ulation, as is a part of the orchestra. The 
soloists include such excellent singers as 
Gertrude May Stein, Miss Marguerite Hall, 
Herbert Witherspoon, and W. H. Rieger. 
The entire undertaking is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. Fred Wolle, the organist of 
the church, to whose enthusiasm and energy 
is due the establishment of the festivals 
upon the high plane of artistic importance 
and success to which they have attained. 
Without the spirit of fine sincerity and de- 
votion which animates all those who take 
part in the performances—they are rather 





services — the festival would not have been 
possible: it is this rare spirit of artistic de- 
votion and enthusiasm which constitutes the 
unique and notable feature of the event. 













ENNEN'S Saicum 


TOILET 
POWDER 


Alositive Relief eee — 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 

SUNBURN, étir'stxo™"> 


“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless sabsti- 
** Removes all odor of perspi- 





tutes, but a reason for it. 
47 ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
“7 on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


















Steps of the 
National Capitol 
The Cadillac is a wonderful hill 
climber, taking grades with high 
gears that some machines oftwice the 
horsepower can not negotiate even at 
low speed. The feat of climbing the 
steps of the Capitol at Washington— 
an almost prohibitive grade—is 
evidence of not only great 
power, but indicates a mar- 
velous control. 
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The Cadillac is the automobile 
that solves the problem of safe, 
rapid and agreeable motor travel 

under all conditions of road and 
weather. Most powerful engine; 
most sensitive steering device; most 
reliable brakes; most rigid running 
gear—strong and graceful body. 


Runabout $750. 

With tonneau seating four, 
ALL FACING FORWARD, 
$850. Buggy top, $30. 

Our free illustrated booklet M 

gives address of agency nearest 


your home where the Cadillac 
may be seen and tried. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 








** 99% of Camera Value is in the Lens *” 
You Buy a Watch 


for the excellence of its works; likewise, in a camera, 99% o. the 
value is in the lens. Therefore, when selecting a camera, look well 
to the lens, for upon it will depend the success or failure of your 
photography. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is universally used by leading photographers, and is recognized by 
experts as the finest lens in the world 

At your dealers or direct. Write for New Deseripiive cat- 
alogue. 


Cc. P. GOERZ, Room 88, 52 E. Union Square, N. Y. 
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More and More 
People are 
Demanding Pure 
Beer 


132,916 barrels. That’s the largest 
increase shown by any brewery in 
the world. 


This Year We 
Want You 


We will give you a beer made from 
the best materials grown. 

We will brew it in absolute clean- 
liness. 

We will get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 

We will filter all the air that 
touches it. 

We will age it for months, so it 
cannot cause biliousness. 

We will sterilize every bottle after 
it is sealed. 


During 1902 the sales of Schlitz | 
Beer exceeded the year before by | 





| 


| 





We will double, in these ways, 
the necessary cost of our brewing. 
Yet Schlitz Beer shall cost you 
just what the common beer costs. 


Will you try it? 








Ask for the Brewery Bottling 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 
















The first Bach performances at Bethle- 
hem were given in March, 1900, when the 
B-minor Mass had its first complete presen- 
tation in America. In the following year 
Mr. Wolle arranged a Bach festival of more 
ambitious dimensions, and gave, besides the 
Mass, the Christmas Oratorio and the St. 

















The Trombone Chotr 
Announcing the beginning of the performances from 
the beljry 


Matthew Passion. The current festival is 
the third, as none was held last year. The 
performances have aroused extraordinary in- 
terest among musicians and music - lovers, 
and the limited accommodations of Bethle- 
hem have been taxed to their utmost to re- 
ceive the increasing number of people whom 
the festivals attract to the little Moravian 
community. 








One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
LEADING HOTELS 








Chicago, Ill. 





GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
. EUROPEAN PLAN 


Special Facilities ol Banquets, Dinners, and After 


Gentlemen’s Cafe _on main_floor. 


heatre Parties. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 








Boston, Mass. 





BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Convenient to large Stores, 


Modern in every detail. 

Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


















Colorado 


The delightful country of health- 
giving, dry air and inspiring scenery 
is the ideal place for a 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for rest, 
recreation or sport, abounding in good 
hotels and boarding —_ adapted to 
any man’s means. xcursion tickets 
will be sold at very low rates. Only 
one night en route from Chicago. 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklet on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 

























Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Of Cesta 


Booklet on the rational treat- 
FREE ment of diseases sent Oe 


Dept. C, 
60 Prinee St. 
New York 

















Large.clean,crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 













BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD USE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 10 lbs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold | 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 


Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JK.) 





52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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A Side-light on the Dedication 
Ceremonies at St. Louis 


ACCORDING to local reports, St. Louis is 
much encouraged over the fact that it has 
been able to accommodate the 250,000 visitors 
who flocked to the city for the World’s Fair 
dedication ceremonies. It was not, of course, 
a complete test of the city’s capacity; for 
many among the crowd were present for one 
day only. Although the hotels were packed 
and the rooms were filled with cots, the re- 
sources of the city were by no means ex- 
hausted. A World’s Fair crowd is not one 
that patronizes the ordinary hotel. To draw 
a crowd large enough to make a fair sue- 
cessful, the people of moderate means must 
be attracted, and they cannot afford ordinary 
hotel rates. They will patronize hotels of 
the balloon variety that dotted the prairie 
near Jackson Park, or they will hire rooms 
in private residences. St. Louis is not a 
city of apartment-dwellers; people live in 
their own houses. So there are thousands of 
families who have several spare rooms which 
they would be willing to make a source of 
income during the Fair; the little flag which 
indicates rooms to rent was visible through- 
out the city during dedication week. Hotels 
were far more necessary in Chicago, as that 
city has a smaller proportion of detached 
dwellings, and a great number of these are 
the humble homes of working-men. 

Another housing possibility peculiar to St. 
Louis became apparent when a Mississippi 
River steamer tied up at the levee and turn- 
ed itself into a hotel for dedication week. 
Kight of our largest fifteen cities are on 
tributaries of the Mississippi, not to speak 


of Peoria and Omaha. Steamboats with 
barges in tow can bring parties to the fair 
and house them while there. With no 


ground-rent to pay, it will be very easy to 
care for thousands of visitors in barges on 
the river. The problem of housing the Ex- 
position crowd has thus far been the prin- 
cipal source of worriment to the city; dedica- 
tion week seems to have solved the problem. 





To Circle the Globe 


Forty Seconds 


in 


On July 4 the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany plans to send, in connection with the 
opening of the new colonial cable, a mes- 
sage which will circle the earth in forty 


seconds. After greetings have been ex- 
changed between President Roosevelt and 


Governor Taft at Manila, the Postal Tele- 
graph Company wiil send from its New 
York office a message that will travel com- 
pletely around the globe, and be received 


on the same spot within less than a 
minute later. The message, which is to 


follow but two telegraph and cable lines, 
will travel over the following route: from 
New York to the Pacific coast, over the lines 
of the Postal Company; to Manila, vid the 
Commercial Cable; from Manila to London, 
by the Eastern; and from London, vid the 
Commercial and Postal lines, to the start- 
ing-point. In order that no time shall be 
lost, matters will be so arranged that com- 
munication between the different relays will 
be practically instantaneous. There is every 
prospect that the feat will be successfully 
accomplished as planned. 








Rae’s Lucca 
Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 





Delicate Flavor 


(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil.) 


Guaranteed Pure Oil of Olives 
a2 <0 Gs 0.5% 


S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 


LEGHORN, ITALY 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WoRN| 


Every Pair Warranted 
“OM; The Name is 


stamped on every M 
loop — 
“fe 4 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
», Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


Sie tor Silk, GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 


25e. for Cotton, —— Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Sample Pair. 
Lee REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES sani 
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Well-Dressed Men 


IE 33 


. 


ALWAYS INSIST UPON 
HAVING THEIR SHIRTS 


MADE OF — 


PRIDE of 
the WE ST 
MUSLIN 


For sale by Leading Jobbers 
and Retailers and Men’s Fur- 
nishers. Samples of this mus- 
lin mailed fre2 on application 


TREAT & CONVERSE 
Mfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin 
79 & 81 Worth St., N.Y. 
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* Goe Finest Obtainable.” 


DERMOPHILE 
UNDERWEAR 


Made in France of the best and 
most carefully selected wool 
for Men, Women and Children 


‘ ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
NOT TO SHRINK 


ot Money Refunded. 
Each garment is individually treated by a secret 
positively unshrinkabie, 
d at the Same time strength 
ens the fibre and preserves its beautiful softness 
Thus 


“ DERMOPHILE —Friend to the SKin"’— 
than SHRINKABLE MAKES of Sé 


who sell the best have Dermophi} 


Ask to see the Summer 
e hts 


B et free on appl 


m) » The Dermophile Co. 
mM 456 Broome St., 
New York. 





Better live rich than die rich. Many who 
skimp themselves would live rich if they had 
a good policy of life insurance. Particulars 
free. No importunity. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ASTHM 


Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
Book 24A, FREE. DR.HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 








HARPER’S WEEKLY 


“tHReET WONT COME OFFI’ 








~ SEASHORE. INKE aa MOUNTAIN Resorts 


Of EASTERN@ NORTHERN NEW ENGIAND “MARITIME PROVINCES 


co 
MN nda ee 


descriptive pamphlet 
7 (containing complete maps) 

ave LEC? ISSUE. 

under the following ties 

and will eae 
upon receipt of Zin slammps 
0°" Jor each book. 

-~ 


Mt Mong Shore, OL aaa 


ENGLAND. 

c > FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS APPLY TO oan 

LER tir WT CUMS, PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B.&M.R.R. SHE CHARLES RIVER. 
BOSTON.MASS Cc 


—*) a : HARLES RIVER. 
Fisting anil Munting, iksnareens sontrc TO THE HUDSON, 
mong the Mountains, Cs ; a7 Wee book 
Southeast New Hampshire Merrimack Valler- 
—= Southwest New Hampshire, Luke Sunapee, 
Jitller-sf the GhnccticuberghorthernJermont= Like Mempliremagog. 


me Will be sent upon receipt 
Ser each 


G 
Lie Loosac Coun trvand Deerfield Yialleyr 
— _— mm The Monadnock Kegion,~ 67) 
woe ust ee & AND ee AND BOARDING HOUSE LIST, Gutra. Masachusely: 


AND OTHER VALUABLE INFORMATION. FREE. 


AlSO COLORED BIRD'S EYE VIEW FROM MT WASHINGTON SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6°'S IN STAMPS. 








“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. ° 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, e e Louisville, Ky. 





One taste convinces 4 PISO'S CURE FOR 


rn 
— 
KORN-KRISP | £ 
‘ wn in time. Sold by druggists. jl 
“ CONSUMPTION ¥% 


Best of all modern foods 

















Chartreuse 


— GREEN OR YELLOW- 








GIVES A REFINED TERMINATION 
TO THE MOST ELABORATE BAN- 
QUET, AND IS AN APPROPRIATE 
AND SATISFACTORY CONCLUSION 
TO ANY REPAST. 5 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
3atjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


INTERCHANGEABLE 1000-MILE RE. 
FUND TICKETS, 











Commencing June 1, 1903, interchangeable 1000- 
Mile Refund Tickets will be placed on sale, limited to 
one year from date of issue, good only for transporta- 
tion of the owner, with usual free allowance of 150 
pounds biggage, over any of the following lines :— 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. (Between all 

points east of Ohio River and between Pittsburg 
and Kane. Also to and from points on Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railway and Central Railroad 
of New Jersey between Philadelphia and New 
York.) 

CHESAPEAKE AND Onto RAILWAY. (East of and in- 

cluding Huntingdon: ) 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Erte Rattroap. (East of and including Jamestown 

and Suspension Bridge.) 

LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

These tickets will be sold at rate of $30.00 each, 
subject to refund of $10.00 on surrender of cover to 
Trunk Lines Mileage Ticket Bureau, No. 143 Liberty 
Street, New York, at any time within eighteen months 
from date of purchase. 

This form of ticket will be issued in deference to re- 
quests of numerous patrons of the lines in interest 
desiring one ticket good over several lines instead of 
having to provide themselves as at present with a 
separate ticket for each line they desire to use. 

Agents at principal stations of the railroads named 
above will have these tickets on sale and give all 
further information regarding them that may be re- 
quired, 





wit SKEY / 
STOLL & COMPANY 4 


DISTILLERS 
4 x 


tx > 
lt 





The Great Passenger Line of America— New York Central. 


802 





